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This article is directed to you who believe in 
the Lord and Savior Jesus Christ. Through the 
power of His Holy Spirit you can become more 
completely COMMITTED to God! 


More fully surrendered — yielded — dedicated 
— consecrated to Him. 


You can do the will of God by the power of 
God! 


Perhaps you say “Thy will be done” but don’t 
feel an inner joy about it. Then try this: As you 
awaken to meet the new day, tell the Lord, 
“I give myself to You this day; use me, com- 
pletely and wholly, in whatever way You wish. 
Help me to be a channel of Your Spirit. Show 
me Your ways, O Lord. Teach me Your paths.” 


To discover God’s will for, you, it is necessary 
for you to hear the Lord speak. He speaks 
through His Word, and as you grow in grace 
you will want to read His Word more and more. 
You will want to “soak it up.” Or He may 
speak His Word to you through the mouth of 
a spiritual leader or a friend. 


He may give you an insight and a strong con- 
viction as to the rightness of a certain thing. 
Our Lord loves to guide His children. Through 
the prophet Isaiah He said: 


“And thine ears shall hear a word behind thee, 
saying, This is the way, walk ye in it; when ye 
turn to the right hand, and when ye turn to the 
left.” Isaiah 30:21 


Of course, sometimes the way is dark, God’s 
will is uncertain, our wisdom falls short. Then 
we need to heed the advice of James: 


“If any of you falls short in wisdom, he should 
ask God for it and it will be given him, for God 
is a generous Giver who neither refuses nor re- 
proaches anyone.” James 1:5 


Living by the will of God brings with it a sense 
of high adventure. Often I feel I am standing 


on tiptoe with expectancy, wondering what the 
Lord is going to do next. 


Living by His will also brings with it a stead- 
iness and resolution. When you feel that you 
know His will, you can proceed confidently with 
your actions. You also find that doors open 
up for you to make the fulfillment of His will 
possible. 


And when suddenly a door shuts in your 
way, you can accept it because you know the 
course you are taking must not be the best one 
for you — or for God. 


You will find that living in His will means grow- 
ing. Someone has said that a Christian is like 
a house, but that God isn’t satisfied with an 
ordinary house. From time to time He will add 
a wing to one side, possibly a second story, per- 
haps another room. God wants to build you 
into a castle! 


One Christian put it to me this way: We never 
Stay on one level very long when we're living 
in Christ and God’s will for us. God moves 
us from plateau to plateau. We never stop 
growing. 


In experiencing this growth, you discover the 
joy of commitment, the joy of life with God 
being lived. And you want to share this dis- 
covery with others — especially those whom 
you teach. 


But each individual must make the discovery 
for himself. I have been helped to make it by 
singing to the Lord each morning (in the soli- 
tude of my Chevy): 


Redeemer, come! I open wide 

My heart to Thee; here, Lord, abide! 
Let me Thine inner presence feel, 
Thy grace and love in me reveal; 
Thy Holy Spirit lead me on 

Until my glorious goal is won. 
Eternal praise and fame 

I offer to Thy name. 
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by ARTHUR L. AMT 





“TI got twenty-four. How many 
did you get?” 

“Twenty-seven! Did you get one 
from Jim?” 

“I don’t know. I haven’t read 
mine yet. The kids in our grade 
are having a contest to see who'll 
get the most.” 

This conversation did not take 
place in many of the day schools 
of the Central District on Valen- 
tine’s Day in 1961. Last year most 
children were more concerned with 
“Hearts for Jesus” than with the 
usual “valentine box,” which in past 
years received a deluge of lacy, red 
hearts with their messages of affec- 
tion, sincere and otherwise. Indi- 
vidually, those valentines may have 
cost an average of only a few cents 
each. But it doesn’t require the 
ability of a CPA to realize that the 
contents of the ordinary crepe- 
papered box had a per-pupil valua- 
tion that could not be counted in 
mere pennies or dimes or quarters. 


What Is “Hearts for Jesus’? 


“Hearts for Jesus” is a project 
by which more and more Christian 
children are using Valentine’s Day 
to express their love to their Savior 
and to their fellow men in a tangible 
way. It is a method of adapting 
a non-Christian custom for the 
achievement of a goal with a Chris- 
tian tone and purpose. This project 
is meant for schools and Sunday 











schools and their youth, but other 
youth and adult groups may partici- 
pate as well. 

The basic idea of the “Hearts 
for Jesus” program is that children 
give the money they would ordi- 
narily spend for valentines to a 
worthy cause of their own choosing. 
For instance, they may contribute 
to a mission congregation, a boys’ 
ranch, a school for the deaf, or 
a foreign mission. 

Here are some results of last 
year’s “Hearts for Jesus” project: 

Over 100. schools, Sunday 
schools, and other groups in In- 
diana, Ohio, Kentucky, and West 
Virginia gathered $7,500 for a mis- 
sion congregation. St. Philip Lu- 
theran Church of Toledo, Ohio, 
used the money for badly needed 
educational materials and equip- 
ment. 

A school for the deaf in Detroit 
received a number of gifts repre- 
senting money that was formerly 
spent on valentines. 

Nearly 200 children and adults 
in Rockford, Illinois, spent the 
Saturday afternoon before Valen- 
tine’s Day handing out tracts to 
5,000 homes and inviting people 
to their church and Sunday school. 

“Hearts for Jesus” is more than 
just another collection. It’s a tool 
for teaching and an avenue for serv- 
ice. Children learn to use their 
money in a God-pleasing way. They 


learn more about the work of the 
church and take a personal interest 
in it. And they perform a very real 
service for others through their 
offerings. 

Teachers can encourage children 
who enjoy making valentines to 
make “Jesus Valentines” and send 
them with their offerings. One class 
made fancily decorated hearts with 
such messages on them as “I Love 
Jesus,” “My Heart for Thee,” and 
“Jesus Is Love.” 

Other activities the pupils can 
take part in are decorating bulletin 
boards and classrooms with the 
“Hearts for Jesus” theme. 

Another suggestion especially 
suited for Sunday school pupils is 
learning and singing a hymn. The 
following hymn was written for 
a “Hearts for Jesus” observance in 
Indianapolis, Ind. Children may 
wish to sing it to the melody of 
“The Church’s One Foundation,” 
“O Lord, How Shall I Meet Thee?” 
or “Today Thy Mercy Calls Us” 
(Hymns No. 473, 58, and 279 re- 
spectively in The Lutheran Hym- 
nal): 

We give our hearts to Jesus, 
Our Savior kind and dear, 
Who teaches little children 

His Word to love and hear. 

He wants us to be happy 

In school and work and play, 
And live like Christian children 
Who serve Him day by day. 


We give our gifts to Jesus, 
And so with others share 
The things He daily gives us 
While we are living here. 
We’re glad that we have Jesus, 
Our Friend so kind and true. 
We share with other children 
The knowledge of Him, too. 
We give our hearts to Jesus; 
We bow our heads and pray 
That He will be the Shepherd 
Of little lambs alway. 

We all believe in Jesus 

And ever Him adore. 

We sing our songs of praises 
Both now and evermore. 

Why not start a “Hearts for Jesus” 
project in your class this February? 
It’s appealing to children, and it’s 
much more useful than the tradi- 
tional valentine exchange. 

For further information and help 
on conducting such a program, you 
may write to the Department of 
Education, The Lutheran Church 
—Missouri Synod (Central Dis- 
trict), 1445 South Barr Street, Fort 
Wayne 2, Ind. This office has avail- 
able for free use a filmstrip and re- 
cording about the 1961 Central Dis- 
trict project in which nearly 15,000 
children participated. 

These children were thankful that 
Jesus had come into their hearts. 
And they wanted to do what they 
could to win many more hearts for 
Jesus. This is the real purpose of 
the “Hearts for Jesus” effort. 
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by EARL H. GAULKE 


WHAT'S A 


GOOD 


THACHER 


What’s a “good” teacher? Think back a minute to the teachers you 
yourself had in grade school. Picture to yourself the sights and sounds 
of the classes in which you were a pupil. What teachers do you re- 
member best? 

Now, let’s go one step further. What was it about that favorite 
teacher which makes you treasure your memory of him even after many 
years? Doesn’t it all boil down to this: We all treasure the teacher who 
treated us as a person, who communicated to us the feeling: “That 
teacher really cares about me’? 

This conclusion is substantiated by a study made by Dr. Paul Witty 
in 1947. From letters written by 12,000 schoolchildren, he tabulated 
a list of teacher traits that were most valued by them. The top two 
traits mentioned were: 1. Co-operative, democratic attitude; and 2. kind- 
liness and consideration for the individual, patience. Unusual proficiency 
in teaching a particular subject was mentioned only at the very bottom 
of the list! 

Now all this, of course, doesn’t mean that as Sunday school teachers 
we Ought not be concerned about our skill in teaching our subject matter. 
But it does suggest that real teaching in the Sunday school is something 
more than the skillful communicating of Biblical information. Rather, 
it is the building up of a relationship of love, respect, trust, and forgive- 
ness between pupil and teacher, and pupil and pupil. Good teaching in 
the Sunday school involves the winning of our pupils as friends, so that, 
together with them, we might share and grow in our experience of the 
love of God in Christ. 


“Good” Teachers Feel Adequate 


How can we get to be that kind of a “good” Sunday school teacher? 
If we could examine the personalities of the teachers we ourselves 
cherished, we would probably discover that these teachers were ade- 
quate, growing persons themselves. Because they were secure in them- 
selves, not crippled by anxieties and fears, they had the resources to 
reach out and touch us as persons too. 
A sense of adequacy in ourselves — how do we get it? God’s Word 
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suggests that we keep in mind what God has made us 
to be in Christ. This will help us to feel adequate — 
and, by the power of God’s Spirit, be adequate — as 
persons. Thereby we shall be able to cope with our 
anxieties, casting “all your anxieties on Him (God), for 
He cares about you.” We shall not be overpowered by 
crippling feelings of guilt, for we shall realize that “the 
blood of Jesus Christ, His Son, cleanses us from all sin.” 
We shall find in God’s love the resources we need both 
to love God (“we love Him because He first loved us’’) 
and to love our pupils with His own kind of outgoing 
love, even though imperfectly. (“Beloved, if God so 
loved us, we ought also to love one another.” ) 


Person-to-Person Teaching 


As we teachers thus view ourselves as adequate 
Christian persons in Christ, we will have the resources 
to lead our children to grow as adequate Christian per- 
sons. When our problem child, Johnny, shouts, “I don’t 
like this dumb old Sunday school,” we won’t feel, “Oh, 
he doesn’t like me. I better humor him.” Nor will we 
feel, “What a terrible thing to say about the house of 
God! What would people think if they heard him? 
I'll have to lecture him for that!” But rather, feeling 
unthreatened ourselves, we will be free to concentrate 
on what caused him to say what he did, and how we 
may help him to feel himself a part of the class fellow- 
ship. What we do in this situation will be based on 
concern for Johnny as a person rather than as an ob- 
ject to be manipulated or appeased to satisfy us. 

Or take another example. During a discussion, 
Billy says, “If anybody ever hits me, I’m gonna hit 
him back.” Our attitude to this remark could be: 
“I can’t let any remark like that get by in my class,” 
and attempt to “beat it down” with a barrage of Bible 
passages. Or, again, filled with panic, we might try 
to sidestep the issue by saying, “Billy, you don’t really 
mean that.” 

But if we are concerned about touching the real 
Billy in his inner thought life, we will neither “jump 
on” nor “pooh-pooh” his sincerely offered opinion. 
Rather, we will mentally review what we know about 
Billy and, as a friend, prayerfully try to lead him to 
the Christian attitude: “I guess we all feel angry when 
somebody is mean to us, Billy. But let’s think a little 
more about what we can do when somebody is mean. 
Bill, would you tell us about a time when somebody 
was mean to you?” 





When we thus realize that good teaching is teach- 
ing which is concerned with people, no less than with 
subject matter, we will seek to know our pupils as well 
as our subject matter. 

To accomplish this we will want to know our 
pupils by name as early as possible in the Sunday 
school year and have the pupils get to know one an- 
other by name. One way to do this is to let each pupil 
wear a name card for the first few sessions, so that we 
can consistently greet and address them by name. We 
can assign each a definite chair in our class circle, 
both to assist us in associating name with place and 
to give each child a sense of belonging (“This is my 
place in the group”). 

Many teachers keep a notebook in which they jot 
down memos on each child: his interests, hobbies, 
favorite TV shows; his status in regard to others in 
the class; significant things which he said and did in 
the class period; his family background, etc. Such 
a notebook is as valuable in helping the teacher pre- 
pare to teach Ais particular pupils as the Teachers 
Quarterly is valuable for help in teaching the subject 
matter. (Some of the material for such a notebook 
can be gathered through a questionnaire sent to par- 
ents or filled out by the class.) 

Friendly, personal conversations in the presession; 
personal notes to the pupil who is sick or absent; 
planned class fellowship through a party or tour, call- 
ing on the home —all these are ways in which the 
dedicated teacher may seek to express concern for his 
pupils as persons growing in the Christian life. We 
could continue, thus, to enumerate ways. But the 
point is: if we truly want to be the kind of teacher 
who reaches hearts and spirits as well as minds, we 
will find —or are already finding — ways to reach 
them as persons. 

To be sure, it isn’t easy to be that kind of a “good” 
teacher. It takes time, earnest prayer, and thoughtful 
planning with the needs of the pupils as well as the 
subject matter in mind. It means to give ourselves to 
the teaching task. 

And to do that we need to remember Him who 
gave Himself for us and to give ourselves to Him. Only 
when we are sure that nothing can separate us from 
His love can we be truly free from the need to pro- 
tect our egos. To the degree that this freedom per- 
vades the teaching situation will the Holy Spirit be 
given room to foster the life of God in our pupils. 





by G. L. WIND 















let’s 


USE 


the 


story 
papers 


Are you looking for some “extra punch” to —_to you.” Her mother forgives her, and the little 
drive home the point of each Sunday’s Bible _ girl asks Jesus for forgiveness also. Then she 
lesson? Story papers that think, feel, and speak _is ready to gotosleep. Another story tells about 
as children do can be the answer — if we put a lively brother and sister who have a quarrel, 
them to work. forgive, and make up. 

For example, take Story Time, Concordia’s These two stories are real-life illustrations 
story paper for children using Nursery, Kinder- _ of the Bible story theme for that Sunday — for- 
garten, and Primary Sunday school material. giveness. They could thus be told after the 
In the Feb. 4 issue of Story Time there isa story Bible story (“The Man Sick of the Palsy”) in 
about a little girl who wakes up in the middle _ order to reinforce and apply the Bible story 
of the night and can’t sleep. She tells her point. 
mother: “I feel bad inside, Mom, because I lied For this same Sunday Pal, the companion 
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magazine for children who use Junior and Intermediate 
lessons, tells about a boy who has a guilty conscience 
because he has stolen a pocket knife from his friend. 
The theft makes him miserable. He can’t eat his dinner, 
and his parents think he is ill. How they find out the 
cause of it and how they help the boy by pointing out 
to him Jesus and His love makes interesting reading 
for the 8- to 11l-year-olds and helps them see the 
application of the Sunday school lesson to their lives. 

The value of these story papers (also of Junior Hi! 
for those in the Senior department) depends, quite 
obviously, upon the use made of them. If they are to 
be used in the home, parents of younger children will 
need to read the material to them. Parents of older 
children, too, will probably need to encourage their 
children to read the papers, in order for them to be 
fully used. Because it is parents who in large part 
shape their children’s reading habits, Sunday schools 
need to “get across” to parents the value and uses of 
this Christian literature. Perhaps a short letter like 
the following from the teacher to the parents would 
serve the purpose: 


eee Oar . 


You have probably noticed that _..___ 
is usually clutching a copy of Story Time when 
he (she) leaves Sunday school. Story Time, as 
you may know, is not the lesson material itself, 
and I am able to refer to it only incidentally in 
the class period. Yet the stories and sometimes 
the other activities in Story Time are related 
to the Sunday school lesson for the day, so 
I hope you can find time to help 
read this little weekly magazine. You'll find 
the few minutes well spent also because you 
will be helping your child establish wholesome 
Christian reading habits. 

Sincerely yours, 


(Your Name) 


Teachers can also use the material in the magazines 
to good advantage in planning their lessons. The cover 
picture of Story Time often provides an additional 
teaching picture which may be used in telling or apply- 


ing the Bible story. Discussing a story in a recent 
issue of the paper will often make for an appropriate 
introduction and stimulate interest in the paper. 
A pointed reference to a story in the current issue at 
the conclusion of the period is one way of extending 
the lesson beyond the Sunday school hour. (“You'll 
want to read the story in today’s Pal about a boy your 
age who was also sick until Jesus’ forgiveness made 
him better.’’) 

Cluing pupils to look for certain attitudes and 
actions of story characters and two or three questions 
to think about as the pupils read the stories are other 
ways to make use of the stories in the papers. And 
since significant questions of this type don’t always 
come easily, a few moments to look over and discuss 
the articles in the story papers at teachers’ meetings 
is time well spent. 

Some of the features in these magazines suggest 
other uses. Story Time has a four-color picture cover 
with a black-and-white line drawing of the same pic- 
ture on the back to be colored by the children. This 
may be done at home, but it is also a good presession 
activity. Teachers may challenge class members to 
work out the puzzles which are frequently included. 
These puzzles, too, often correlate with the themes 
of the lesson materials. 

Many teachers have discovered the story papers 
to be such a valuable resource for their teaching that 
they file the stories according to topic. Over a period 
of months they thus gather a collection of real-life in- 
cidents which give color and a sense of reality to their 
teaching. They also have a ready resource when asked 
to prepare a devotional talk. 

The value of the story paper does not need to end 
when the pupil has finished reading it. Pupils often 
save their back issues or gather leftover copies as a class 
project. These they bind together into book form, add 
an art cover, and send the books to missions or give 
them to unchurched friends. In other cases pupils may 
put used and leftover copies of the magazines in 
a public place, such as a supermarket, with an attrac- 
tive “Take One” invitation propped up behind the 
stack. 

Most children love to read when the material is 
interesting enough and not too difficult for them. Story 
papers not only meet these requirements, they also 
help us carry out the objectives of Christian education. 
Promoting their use is therefore one way of fulfilling 
our task as teachers. 











Here are three weekly magazines that can help you 


teach after your pupil goes home! 


They're popular! Children love to read the stories, color the pictures, do the 


puzzles. The four-page, attractively illustrated papers correlate with the Sunday 
lesson theme and enrich the child’s relationship with God. What’s more, they touch 


the life of your pupils at their particular interest level. 


Story Time 1s for ages 3—7, Pal for 8—11, and Junior Hi! 
for 12—14. Each paper is 20 cents per quarter at bulk 
rates or $1.00 per year for individual subscriptions. 

Order from Concordia Publishing House, 3558 South 
Jefferson Ave., St. Louis 18, Mo. 
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by ALLAN HART JAHSMANN 


The majority of us agree that good group spirit is conducive to the 
kind of learning we seek to foster in the Sunday church school. But 
how can we tell whether our class is functioning as a group? 

The social sciences have developed observation devices that can 
help us find out. The purpose of these devices is to give an objective 
picture of the characteristics of a group and the inner functioning of 
its spirit. 

For example, Ronald Lippitt and Alvin Zander have developed an 
“Adult-Youth Participation Sheet” to help observers “see” more ac- 
curately what is going on in adult-led youth groups. The following 
observation instrument for the study of a Sunday school class is an 
adaptation of this instrument. 

We dare you to let someone use this examining tool on you. If 
a tape recorder is available, you could also tape a class session and 
try it on yourself. 


Using the Instrument 


In a report of an objective case study of a group (Human Relations, 
Vol. I, pp. 321 ff.) Alvin Zander states that the most satisfactory method 
for the use of an objective instrument is for the observer to sit at one 
side and show a minimum of reaction to what he is watching. It helps 
if he is briefly described to the class as one who wants to learn how 
classes operate rather than as a person who is attending to make evalua- 
tions. Experience reveals that observers are soon ignored by class 
members in a matter of minutes if the observer remains neutral in his 
facial expression while observing. 

After the observations have been made, they need to be interpreted. 
This can be done most helpfully in a mutual conversation between the 
observer and the teacher. The Lippitt-Zander instrument calls for an 
additional interview of the leader based on a separate set of questions 
about the leader’s feelings toward his class and his task, but this re- 
quires a specialist in group methods. 

For practical purposes in church schools, the instrument itself will 
usually indicate the degree of interaction in a class and the quality of 
teacher-class interrelations. How the teacher sees his role or task and 
the reactions of the class to the teacher’s attitude and methods will 
also become quite evident. 

If an observer uses the instrument during an actual class session, 
he will probably be able to tabulate only numbers 7 and 8 during the 
session. Immediately after the session, however, he may complete the 
rest of the instrument except for items 9, 11, and 12. If the session 
is taped, the teacher himself may tabulate items 7 and 8 during one 
replay of the tape, and items 9, 11, and 12 during subsequent replays. 

Any teacher who is honestly willing to improve can learn a great 
deal by inviting someone to observe a number of his class sessions with 
the help of an observation instrument. Also pastors and superintendents 
who are responsible for the best possible relationships between teachers 
and pupils and who want to improve the teaching methods in their 
schools will find much value in periodic case studies of actual class 
sessions. 
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THE OBSERVATION INSTRUMENT 


1. Date S. Observer's name 





3. Class observed 











5. In what kind of setting? 





6. Number of pupils present 





ve Style of teacher’s influence (Draw lines connect- 
ing descriptions of actions observed, one line for 
each occurrence of the action.) 


TEACHER ACTION DIRECTION 





Supports: (Says things like 
“| agree,’ ‘‘That’s true,’’ 
‘‘Uh-huh,’’ smiles, nods 

















head.) Toward 
individual 

Initiates direction or changes tea 

thought or activity:(‘‘Howdo 

you feel about... ?’’ ‘‘Now 

let’s go on to the next Toward 

point.’’) total 
group 














Stops, forbids, interrupts 
thought or activity 











9. Source and basis of teacher’s statements or 
appeals (check each occurrence) 


m= the Bible 


= the standards of the church 


eS the teacher’s own beliefs and experiences 
me what other people think 


‘eis the judgment of the group 


‘a what the textbook says or some other 
‘higher authority” 


fe the rights and experiences of others 











8. Style of pupil participation (Draw lines connect- 
ing descriptions of action observed, one line for each 
occurrence of the action.) 


PUPIL ACTION DIRECTION 





Pupil contributes informa- 
tion, hew idea, suggestion, 
helpful criticism 




















Toward 
teacher 
Pupil asks for information or 
direction Toward 
the group 
as a whole 











Pupil rejects, ignores, or re- 
bels against direction 














10. Describe what you think the teacher is trying 
to ‘‘put across’’ to the class. 
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11. Ways in which the teacher makes his points 
or applications (check each occurrence) 


[| ‘should do” | | ‘should not do”’ 
“a good thing” = “a bad thing’ 


- tells the meaning 
praises [| criticizes 


uses Gospel to 
motivate 


calls for inter- 
pretation 


GROUP ACTIVITY DURING CLASS SESSION 
12. Method of participation (check each time) 








listening, reporting, 
looking demonstrating 














discussing, worshiping, 
witnessing offering 














reading, trying out, 
studying acting out 














being tested, other 
quizzed 














creating, making drilling, reciting 























13. ‘Creativity potential’ of the class session 
(check one) 


The activity is of such a nature that the part 
being played by most participants is pretty 
much routine; everyone in the group is doing 
the same thing in the same way. 


The activity as conducted allows consider- 
able opportunity for the participants to have 
ideas, create, explore independently or with 
a subcommittee. 





Teacher-class interaction pattern (check one) 


All activity is from the teacher toward the 
group or its members 


All activity comes from the class and is 
directed toward the teacher 


interaction time, about as much as all the 
other group members put together 


14.1 
i The teacher takes up about half of the total 
= The teacher’s activity is about as much as 
the average class member’s 

= The teacher is definitely a ‘‘participating ob- 
server’ on the fringe of the group rather 
than its center 


15. The ‘etiquette of communication”’ in the class 
«check one) 


[ Every member of the group just talks up 
when he feels like it, either to the whole 
group, the teacher, or to individuals. Con- 
siderable confusion and competition for at- 
tention results 


Everyone seems to listen or speak in proper 
place with due respect for others but with 
no special rules for recognition and no dis- 
order 


Everyone signals the person in charge for 
recognition before he speaks, but the air is 
quite informal 


Everyone signals the person in charge in a 
formal manner when he wishes to speak, 
and the person in charge handles the situa- 
tion formally 


Members speak only when called on. Person 
in charge may ask who wants to speak, but 
the procedure is definitely a ‘‘calling on’”’ 
process rather than spontaneous asking for 
the floor 
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Something had to be done. Attendance at Sunday 
school teachers’ meetings was lagging. Increased staff 
personnel at Christ Memorial Sunday School, Affton, 
Mo., was resulting in fewer and fewer of the teachers 
really knowing one another. Concern for problems of 
teachers outside one’s own department was almost non- 
existent. 

In an effort to bring back the closer feeling of earlier 
days, Superintendent Erwin Bergt asked staff members 
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by KENNETH WEBSTER 


to attend special informal teacher meetings in the homes 
of the teachers one night each quarter. 

Here’s a report of the first such meeting, which be- 
came typical of many to follow. 

Preparations were easy because others pitched in to 
make the work light for the host teacher. One couple 
brought their large coffee maker, a few brought home- 
made cakes, and the superintendent and pastor worked 
out the program. At first the hostess was concerned 














about the room available in her home, but by bringing 
in folding tables and chairs from church it was possible 
to use her basement for the meeting. 

As soon as the first teachers arrived, a spirited dis- 
cussion started about the new church being built and 
the best way to use the new space for the Sunday school. 

Opening devotions conducted by the superintendent 
were informal, in keeping with the whole tone of the 
meeting. Then, capitalizing on the premeeting talk, 
Mr. Bergt resumed discussion of the matter of space. 
This time the discussion focused on the problem created 
by the Sunday school’s immediate need to vacate rooms 
then being rented in the nearby high school. It would 
be necessary to stop holding classes in the high school 
some time before completion of the new plant. Things 
did not look good. 

In the ensuing discussion someone pointed out that 
two rooms in the existing building could house classes 
if tables and chairs were not needed. This was followed 
by the suggestion to use throw rugs for the youngsters 
and to use small squares of masonite board for lap 
desks. One of the teachers said he had a contact 
through his business that would let the Sunday school 
get uniform-size rugs at a real saving. 

Next Mr. Bergt dared the teachers to take a test 
used by teachers all over the country. He voiced the 
opinion that the test could point up areas where growth 
might be needed. If Mr. Bergt expected resistance to 
the suggestion, he wasn’t disappointed. But in the in- 
formal atmosphere that prevailed, the teachers began to 
tease one another in a good-natured way until all were 
finally coaxed into submitting to the test. 


When all had finished, the numbered but unsigned 
papers were exchanged for correction and grading. The 
“correct” answers supplied by the pastor provided 
plenty of food for thought — and discussion. But a re- 
port of the grades showed the group to be right at the 
national average. A few of the questions, while gram- 
matically correct, were ambiguous when read in rela- 
tion to the others. One of the teachers pointed out that 
this indicated the need for questioning pupils clearly 
and explicitly. 

The whole evening wasn’t spent on such weighty 
matter, however. Party games, then coffee and cake, 
followed, and these aided in fostering a group spirit 
among those present. The hot coffee seemed to occa- 
sion even more questions and statements of opinion 
than the earlier part of the meeting had produced. The 
hum of friendly conversation, the quick laugh of com- 
radeship told the superintendent that the extra work 
for the meeting had been well worth while. 

Closing devotions found the group of teachers more 
appreciative of one another’s problems. The esprit de 
corps was never more in evidence than during the sing- 
ing of the closing hymn. 

Christ Memorial Sunday School has found this kind 
of home meeting to be an effective way to discuss prob- 
lems that don’t get the-time and thought they deserve 
at the regular Thursday night lesson preparation meet- 
ing or monthly business meeting. Perhaps an informal 
meeting like this can help your staff, too. Not only will 
staff members enjoy themselves more in such an atmos- 
phere. They are also more likely to grow closer to- 
gether in their purpose and zeal to feed the flock 
of God. 








EXTRA MEETING 
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A teaching museum may help pupils experience Building a cardboard model 
the story of the Good Shepherd . . . or the Passion. of the tabernacle can be a very instructive project. 
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MODELS 
CAN 


TEACH 


by GEORGE KRAUS 


ject. 





Older children like to take part in making models themselves. 


The missile training schools of the United States 
Army use “mock ups” of combat rockets to train their 
men. Medical students handle and study plastic repro- 
ductions of the inner ear, the brain, and many other 
organs of the human body. No architectural student 
goes through school without building many scale models 
of bridges, homes, and public buildings. For teaching 
the Word of God in the Sunday church school, too, 
models may become avenues of instruction. 


What Is a Model? 


The term “model” is really a misnomer in the sense 
ve use it for Christian education. Rather, we are talk- 
ing about a “teaching museum.” The teaching museum 
is the reverse of the school journey. In the school jour- 
ney the class goes to the world for experience. The 
teaching museum brings the world into the class. 


The teaching museum has three kinds of things in 
it: objects, specimens, and models (or reproductions). 
Objects are the real things. (An example would be 
a communion wafer for use in teaching the Lord’s 
Supper.) Specimens are samples of the real things 
(such as a photostat of an original Greek manuscript). 
Models are replicas of the real things. (A model for 
teaching Old Testament worship could be a cardboard 
model of the tabernacle. ) 

The teaching museum can help introduce, teach, or 
review — sometimes all three. For example, a repro- 
duction of the widow’s mite would make an excellent 
introduction to that particular story. The instructor 
could pass the coin around the class. The pupils would 
enjoy handling the coin, noting its irregular shape, its 
crude engravings and foreign words. The teacher with 
a minimum of outside reading in any Bible dictionary 
could discuss the monetary units of Jesus’ time and the 
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system of temple contributions and so give some ex- 
cellent background to the story. This approach would 
stimulate interest in the class by putting the student 
in contact with a reproduction of what the widow ac- 
tually used. 

Of course, the coin by itself wouldn’t teach the 
point of the story — sacrificial love for God and trust 
in Him. But as a concrete visual aid it could help you 
to make that point more meaningful. (Some Chris- 
tian bookstores sell necklaces or bracelets which have 
a bangle replica of the mite.) 

A scaled-down model of the tabernacle can be used 
for teaching, introducing, or reviewing the lesson. The 
altar of incense, the table of shewbread, and other parts 
of the tabernacle can be the focal points of class dis- 
cussion during a lesson on worship in Biblical times. 
It may also serve to introduce or review a story involv- 
ing a tabernacle or temple setting. (Cf. the Nov. 4, 
1962, story — “Gifts for the Tabernacle.”) Your re- 
ligious bookstore and CPH have available a packet of 
materials and working plans for making a cardboard 
model of the tabernacle. Designed as a unit activity 
for Intermediate and older groups of children, the 
packet is called “Tabernacle in the Wilderness” and 
sells for $1.90. 


Models for February 


In the month of February the Concordia “Life in 
Christ” series includes the lesson of “The Man Sick 
of the Palsy.” For this lesson a model of a Palestinian 
home might be a good way of introducing and possibly 
telling the story. A packet called “A Home in Pales- 
tine” is available from your religious bookstore or CPH. 
Priced at $1.00, the packet contains materials to build 
a cardboard Palestinian home and also upright figures 
of family, domestic animals, and furnishings. 

A Palestinian house might also be made from a shoe 
box. Cut an opening in the turned-over box for the 
roof. Accordion-fold a strip of cardboard for the stairs 
and paste it to the side of the house. Windows and 
a door may be cut in the side of the box. This type 
of model can be used for many stories besides “The 
Man Sick of the Palsy.” 

Another lesson for February is “The Stilling of the 
Tempest.” Here a three-dimensional map of the Holy 
Land offers an excellent introduction. (Hammond Pub- 
lishing Company produces a very accurate one for 
$1.95. Or, better yet, older children will enjoy making 


a model. A flour, water, and salt mixture may be used 
to build up the mountain ranges and topography of 
Palestine. A relief map of Palestine may be used as 
a guide.) The topography of Galilee shows the reason 
for the sudden squalls on the Sea of Galilee and why 
even today fishermen do not attempt to cross the sea 
of Galilee after midday. 

Or if there is a man in the local congregation gifted 
in model building or woodwork, a model boat of the 
type used in Jesus’ day will arouse the interest of any 
boy. The teacher who can give the approximate size 
of the boat, its carrying capacity, and can trace on the 
map the possible route Jesus and His followers took, 
will add a touch of down-to-earth reality for his class. 

The actual aid may only be used for a single minute 
of the 30 or more teaching minutes. If used well, how- 
ever, a model will aid the teacher in presenting the 
Gospel to his class. The wise teacher will resist the 
temptation to “press” a teaching aid beyond its ability 
to contribute to the teaching of the lesson. 


Good Planning 


There are lists of available filmstrips, flannelgraphs, 
and motion pictures, but unfortunately no such lists 
of teaching museum materials exist for use on the in- 
dividual Sunday school level. The best way to locate 
desired materials is to inquire at local religious book- 
stores, or, even better, to improvise. Creativeness is 
a necessary ingredient in this field. Many teachers are 
surprised at what they can produce with some card- 
board, glue, balsa wood, and a Bible dictionary. 

To avoid the use of the teaching museum simply 
to “take up time” or to get interest at the expense of 
real teaching, the teacher should ask himself, “Is the 
model I wish to use appropriate to the point I want 
to make?” For instance, a communion wafer would 
be appropriate for a discussion of the Lord’s Supper 
in our churches today. A cute piggy bank would not 
be appropriate for teaching the story of the Prodigal 
Son, since it would minimize rather than emphasize 
the wretchedness of the son who was reduced to eating 
with the pigs. 

Visual aids can be expensive items in a Sunday 
school’s budget. But most objects, specimens, and 
models are relatively cheap — and they are excellent 
visual aids. When you plan your next lesson, remem- 
ber that one of these aids may help your class to ex- 
perience what you are trying to teach. 





PALESTINE AND THE 
BIBLE By Denis Baly. (Association 
Press, 82 pages, $1.00) 


Palestine is the “land of the 
Book.” God chose this land with 
its strategic “land-bridge” location 
to be the land of His chosen 
people. 

The Bible makes many references 
to the geography, the climate, the 
rains, and the life and customs of 
this land. All these were factors in 
shaping the history of God’s people. 
If we'do not understand the refer- 
ences to these in their setting, many 
rich insights are hid from us. 

How can we become acquainted 
with the “land of the Book”? Read- 
ing and studying Denis Baly’s Pales- 
tine and the Bible will be a great 
help. Baly draws on his experience 
of 15 years in Palestine to give us 
deep insights. 

Baly’s first chapter gives us an 
intimate, bird’s-eye view of the land. 
The second discusses the weather 
and its effects. The third gives us 
insights into the inevitable conflict 
between those who live in the desert 
and dry areas and those who live in 
the tillable sections. Chapter 4 
shows the effect on the life and his- 
tory of God’s people of the great in- 
ternational highways traversing the 
land. The final chapter acquaints us 
with Jerusalem, past and present. 





“Having trouble seeing?” 





Palestine and the Bible should be 
read and reread by every Bible stu- 
dent and teacher for a richer under- 
standing of the Scriptures! 


Erich Kiehl 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 
TEACHER AS COUNSEL- 
OR By Ray Rozell. (Zondervan Pub- 
lishing House, 94 pages, $1.50) 

This book was written because 
“no book on the special counseling 
task of the Sunday school teacher 
was available.” Its purpose is to 
introduce the teacher to counseling 
and to prepare him for further study 
in this area. 

The importance of such further 
study needs to be underscored. 
Even after reading this book, few 
teachers will be ready to take up 
personal counseling as an avocation 
— certainly not the serious kind of 
counseling described by Rozell. 
Where counseling is concerned, a 
little knowledge may be more dan- 
gerous than none at all. 

The author, I suspect, would be 
the first to admit this. He wisely 
sprinkles his book with cautions, 
among them this one: “The teacher- 
counselor must help as far as he 
can, but must guard himself care- 
fully at the point of trying to deal 
with problems and situations that 
require a psychiatrist.” 

Even so Sunday school teachers, 
especially of teen-agers and adults, 
will profit from a careful study of 
this book. In simple, straightfor- 
ward language the author explains 
what counseling involves, its tools 
and vocabulary, how to conduct an 
interview, when to refer the coun- 
selee to someone more qualified, 
and how to use the Bible in coun- 
seling. The many examples of both 
good and poor counseling practices 
aptly illustrate the author’s points, 














at the same time enhancing the 
book’s readability. 

Of particular value are the sug- 
gestions for relating Christian in- 
sights to the counseling situation. In 
effect, Rozell sees this situation as 
an opportunity for nurturing the 
spiritual life of another. To this end 
he reminds the reader that “Chris- 
tian love is the motive power for 
counseling.” And he defines this 
love as “that indiscourageable good 
will that always seeks the redemp- 
tion of its object — the sort of love 
God has for the world, the kind of 
love Christ displayed toward all 
men.” 

In short, this book offers a jump- 
ing-off point — but no more! — for 
those teachers concerned about ex- 
tending their ministry to individuals 
through counseling. 


Frederick Nohl 


TIME TO PRAY By Elmer N. 
Witt. (Concordia, 116 pages, $1.00) 

Characteristic of the prayers in 
this little book is their diversity in 
form and content. This variety 
should encourage youth to make 
frequent use of them. Content is 
indicated by headings like Respon- 
sibility; Temptation; Self-Improve- 
ment; the Heart; Envy; Life Mate; 
Christian Love; Birthday; Music; 
and many others. This book of 
prayers deserves recommendation 
and a wide distribution among our 
youth. 


A.C. M. 
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by LUCILLE KLAAS 


Mr. and Mrs. Ray were surprised one day to receive a note in the 
mail from Mrs. Meyer, their daughter’s Sunday school teacher. Their 
first impulse was to regard it as a nice gesture and ignore it. But the 
invitation was so friendly and so specific (“Jane and her classmates and 
I are looking forward to your visit with us on Sunday, February 18”) 
that they couldn’t turn it down. 

Going to Sunday school was something neither Mr. nor Mrs. Ray 
had done for many years. They walked in with their Jane, a little appre- 
hensive about the whole thing, but soon Mrs. Meyer made them feel at 
home with her warm welcome. She invited the Rays to sit down next 
to Jane and introduced them to all of Jane’s classmates. During the 
class session Mrs. Meyer invited the Rays to take part in the discussion. 

Nothing unusual about this so far, is there? Nothing that couldn’t 
have happened in almost any Sunday school. Not unusual, but impor- 
tant, because by getting Jane’s parents to visit their daughter’s class, 
Mrs. Meyer was significantly raising her efficiency in teaching Jane. 

Mr. and Mrs. Ray’s visit helped Jane’s parents realize some ways in 
which they could help Jane with her Sunday school work and with her 

22 Christian growth in general during the week. 








More specifically, here are some of the ways the home can help 
teachers achieve the aims of the Sunday school. They are taken from 
the pamphlet Parents Working with the Sunday School. 

1. The home can help the child study God’s Word. Parents can help 
by encouraging their children to study the lesson at home and by 
assisting them with their memory work. 

2. The home can provide worship experiences for the child. The Chris- 
tian family is the most powerful influence for establishing habits of 
both public and home worship. 

3. The home can help the chiid to live a life of faith. The teacher has 
neither the time nor the opportunity to help the child live the lessons 
in his daily life. The natural learning situations in the home, on the 
other hand, are the ideal place for the development of lessons in 
stewardship, in sharing, in kindness, etc. 

4. The home can help the children choose Christian companions. Par- 
ents reinforce the Christian education of their child when they en- 
courage him to choose friends from children of Christian homes. 
Most of us readily assent to these points. But we may find it dif- 

ficult to get parents to function in the above-mentioned ways. A visit 

to the class by the parents, like the one by Mr. and Mrs. Ray, will help. 

Another way to gain parental co-operation is for the teacher to visit 

the home. 

Home visitation is a sore subject for many teachers. At a recent dis- 
trict convention of Sunday school teachers, delegates were asked, “How 
many of you believe that home visitation is important?” Almost every 
hand went up. Then came the question, “How many of you have ever 
visited a pupil’s home?” Less than a dozen hands were raised. When 
the leader asked what the group thought was the basic reason for the 
failure to make visits, most felt that fear was the underlying cause. 

Part of the reason for this fear may be uncertainty as to what to say. 
To make sure the visit becomes more than a social call, teachers need 
to know why they are making the visit and plan carefully what to say. 
The four ways in which parents can contribute toward the Christian 
education of their children, as outlined above, can serve as an excellent 
guide for discussion on such a visit. A copy of Parents Working with 
the Sunday School left with the parents will reiterate and expand on 
what has been discussed and serve as a reminder of the visit. (You can 
order these 8-page pamphlets from Concordia Tract Mission, Box 201, 
St. Louis 66, Mo. The price is 10¢ each, 8¢ each for 2 to 11 copies, 
7¢ when 12—99 copies are ordered, and 6¢ each for 100 copies or 
more. ) 

The foregoing may sound as though there is great reluctance on the 
part of parents to share in the task of educating their children in the 
things of the Spirit. In most cases, however, parents are eager to help 
in this job which is basically theirs anyway. They actually welcome sug- 
gestions. Let’s not be afraid, then, to take the first step in getting par- 
ents to work with us in the Christian education of their children. 
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Problems 
may be solved 
through role-playing. 
In this sequence 
notice how the girl 
on the right 
becomes less 
self-conscious 

as she becomes 
involved 

in the role-playing 


experience. 


PROBLEM’S 


by Henry J. Boettcher 








lessons in a Christian day school. The first les- 

son was in religion, on Baptism. The other was 
in the field of science. There was a decided difference 
in pupil attitude during the two periods. During the 
first lesson the pupils seemed bored and tired. There 
were responses to questions, but they seemed to be the 
answers in the book. 

The class seemed to be relieved when the period 
finally came to an undramatic close. Pupils probably 
did not carry away any definite impressions. They 
probably did not talk about the lesson during the re- 
cess, or after the school period. 

After a brief intermission came the lesson on sci- 
ence. The teacher had put three thought-provoking 
questions on the blackboard. Materials needed for an 
experiment were set up and arranged in order. Now 
the students leaned forward. They were all eyes and 
all ears. They were confronted with a problem situa- 
tion. They were eager to observe what would happen. 

The teacher led the discussion. “What did you 
observe? Why do you think this happened?” Pupils 
were thinking. They were drawing some conclusions. 
They didn’t all agree at first. But through lively dis- 
cussion they gradually came to agree about the solu- 
tion to the problem. Then they made some practical 
applications to everyday-life situations. 

The first lesson represented a traditional “pouring 
in” method of teaching. It was bookish and relatively 
unfruitful. It probably did not carry over to any life 


GS: years ago I observed two demonstration 


situations; largely, no doubt, because it did not start 
with a problematic life situation. The latter lesson 
illustrated the advantages of the problem-solving ap- 
proach. At the end of the period the youngsters 
crowded around the teacher to ask more questions. 
They probably talked about it on their way home. In 
their minds they made application of the newly learned 
principle to other things they had experienced. The 
lesson learned was transferred to life. It was func- 
tional. It was life-related. 

Yes, but that was science. Can you teach like that 
in religion? Probably not in quite the same way; how- 
ever, if the religion teacher in this case had, let us say 
a week before, written a few simple questions on the 


blackboard (e. g., Have you been baptized? Are you 
sure? What difference does it make if you have been, 
or have not been baptized? etc.), the demonstration 
lesson would have started with that same problem 
situation. Students would have been stimulated to 
do some inquiring, some prior thinking on the sub- 
ject, and come into the class looking for new insights. 

Such a problem approach might have been followed 
up with the story of the eunuch of Ethiopia. The 
eunuch, too, was faced with a problem. He needed 
a Savior from sin. He found what he needed and 
went his way rejoicing, after he had been assured by 
baptism that his sins were really forgiven for Jesus’ 
sake. 

You may object that you have lessons assigned 
for each Sunday and may wonder how you can use 
the problem approach in all of these lessons. The 
answer is simple. None of the leaders in the field of 
improved methods in American education — men like 
Dewey, Kilpatrick, Judd, or James — suggested that 
every period needs to start with a problematic life 
situation. But some of them can. Toward the end of 
this article you will find some suggested problem sit- 
uations for the four stories assigned for teaching dur- 
ing the four Sundays of February 1962. 

Jesus often began a lesson on some important spir- 
itual truth by confronting the prospective learners 
with a problem situation. The modern promoters of 
better methods in teaching have helped to show us 
how sound were the methods that Jesus used. Jesus, 


> THE ANSWER 


for example, realized that, confronted with a problem 
situation which is crucial and meaningful to the stu- 
dent, he will be aroused, stimulated, and seriously 
concerned. In short, He recognized that the problem 
situation is a means of arousing serious interest. 


Problem Situations Stimulate Thinking 


When Dewey wrote about the importance of prob- 
lem solving in education, he was at the same time 
protesting against the futility of mere rote learning. 
“To think without intending to relate thought and 
action is to reject the only final basis we have for test- 
ing and correcting thought by the way it works out 
in action,” he wrote. We learn by doing, Dewey would 
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say. Problems are solved when we do something about 
them. 

We cannot help but think at this point of somewhat 
similar emphases in Scripture. “Faith without works 
is dead” (James 2:26). “Be ye doers of the Word and 
not hearers only.” (James 1:22) 

What kind of problem situations will a teacher 
present for solution? It’s a good idea to consider the 
matter from the pupils’ own viewpoint. Each is a mem- 
ber of a family, in which problems do appear and often 
persist. Even children become aware of problems in 
the community, problems in the parish, problems of 
a religious or ethical nature in the world. For all hu- 
mans there are problems of sin, of sickness, of death, 
of life after death. 

Recently I visited the Senior department of a Sun- 
day school. All four Senior classes appeared to be 
moving along normally. But one of the groups seemed 
more interested and active than the others. On the 
little blackboard the teacher had written two words: 
Jealousy and Envy. The story of the day, Saul and 
David, was evidently approached through a problem 
situation. 





Let your pupils react for a few minutes. Then 
suggest that the class consider the story of “The Man 
Sick of the Palsy” for the light it might shed on the 
question. 


2. Stilling of the Tempest (Feb. 11) 

Ask if any of the class members has been afraid 
in a particularly bad storm. Or, “What would be your 
feelings if there were a radio announcement warning 
that a foreign airplane, believed to be carrying an 
atomic bomb, were headed for our city?” 

After pupils have expressed their reactions, you 
can lead them into the story for this day, then discuss 
its application to the problem of fear in the pupils’ lives. 


3. The Raising of Jairus’ Daughter (Feb. 18) 

You may ask, “Have you ever been to a funeral? 
Did some people cry? Why?” Discuss the problem 
of death. The story for this day reveals the solution. 
4. The Pharisee and the Publican (Feb. 25) 

Ask pupils what they would say to a person who 
had just been in an accident and appeared to be dying. 
If they answer that they would urge faith in Christ, 
suggest that the dying person says he feels he lived 








Some Suggested Approaches to Concordia Lessons 


For February 


1. The Man Sick of the Palsy (Feb. 4) 


Display some headlines from the past week’s news- 
papers relating to such topics as the need for food, 
housing, medical care, etc., in underdeveloped coun- 
tries. Ask: “Should we of our Sunday school be con- 
cerned about these problems? Or would it be better 
for us to use our money for bringing them the Gospel 
of Jesus?” 


a pretty good life and felt that God would be gracious 
to him. What could you say to him then? Or ask pupils 
why they think God should answer their requests when 
they pray. The parable of the Pharisee and the pub- 
lican sheds light on both of these matters. 


As mentioned earlier, problem solving is not meant 
to replace one stereotyped way of teaching with an- 
other. Variety is also the spice of classroom life. But 
used wisely the problem-solving technique will liven 
up a class and help stimulate pupil thinking and 
learning. 
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Ever hear of a Bible class meeting in a 
hotel? An adult Bible class in Olean, New 
York, got the idea almost as a joke. Some 
members of the class laughingly agreed 
that perhaps more people would come if 
coffee and cake were served. Since there 
was no extra room at the church for this, 
someone suggested a nearby hotel. Soon 
the class was meeting in a hotel confer- 
ence room over coffee and rolls. The 
sessions have proved very popular. 


“The reason some Sunday school students 
don’t participate is that teachers talk too much,” 
says Lambert Huffman, publisher of the Higley 
Sunday School Commentary. Huffman, a Sun- 
day school teacher for 30 years, became con- 
cerned about the silence of his pupils in class. 
After experimenting with a number of ideas, he 
decided that the secret of drawing pupils out is 
to prepare them in advance. Huffman mails a 
question to each pupil ahead of the session. 
When called on in class, the pupil knows he ts 
expected to answer his question and support his 
answer from the Bible. This method is no cure- 
all, but it does encourage class members to talk 
and discuss more freely. 





A survey published by the Stanford Uni- 
versity Press last year highlights the magnitude 
of the task we face in the church school. Ac- 
cording to this survey of 6,000 children, 2,000 
parents, and 300 teachers in 10 communities, 
the average U.S. child spends one sixth of 
his waking hours watching TV. On an aver- 
age evening (between 4 and 9 P. M.) TV sta- 
tions in one large city offered 12 murders, 
three suicides, “almost continuous shootings 
and sluggings, and a wide variety of other 
violent conduct and crimes.” 


To increase children’s attendance at Lenten 
services Pastor Robert S. Miller of Peace Lu- 
theran Church of Southgate, Mich., places out- 
line drawings of Lenten scenes on the covers 
of the Wednesday evening service folders. Sun- 


day school children color the pictures and re- 
turn them the following Sunday. Teachers se- 
lect the best pictures in each class for posting 
on the bulletin boards. Upper division pupils 
draw their own sketches of the Lenten scenes. 
Pastor Miller reports that the project has called 
forth some fine expressions of the children’s 
view of Christ’s Passion. 


The Bible speaks of writing God’s words on 
the doorposts of our houses. But according to 
Missionary Robert McAmis, some Christians 
in the Philippines paper thetr walls with Sun- 
day school lessons—pictures, stories, and all. 
Used lesson materials are proving of service on 
the mission field in more than one way! 


Why have regional conferences for Sunday 
school and Bible class workers? Idris W. Jones 
suggests a number of reasons in his book, “The 
Superintendent Plans His Work.” Workers’ 
conferences provide inspiration for doing a 
better job, recognition for work already done, 
instruction and training in new methods, fel- 
lowship with other workers, and opportunity 
to plan for the future. To this list we may 
add such values as personal enrichment, uni- 
fying of purposes, self-evaluation, and broad- 
ening of insights. Workers’ conferences are 
too valuable to omit or postpone. 


CHILDREN LIKE NEW SONGBOOK— 
Sunday school pupils in Black Jack, 
Missouri, love to sing for their classmates 
from Little Children, Sing to God! Seventy- 
five per cent of the kindergarten and pri- 
mary classes have a copy of their own, and 
the Sunday school hopes to make this 100 
per cent soon. 
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